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Abstract. All Lesser Antillean material avail- 
able of Iguana iguana and Iguana delicatissima 
has been examined and compared, within the 
islands, and to material from all over the range 
of the genus. The two species are best dis- 
tinguished by the presence and size of the sub- 
tympanic plate. Both species are monotypic. The 
name “rhinolopha” applies to a polytopic, poly- 
phyletic grade. I. delicatissima occurs only in the 
Lesser Antilles; I. iguana ranges past it, north- 
ward to the Virgin Islands. Clines in variation in 
I. iguana indicate this species is native to the 
islands where it now occurs; it was not introduced, 
as suggested by previous authors. Both species are 
abundantly sympatric in Les lies des Saintes; there 
is no evidence that one displaces the other. A 
large body of anecdotal information on the life 
styles of iguanas has been condensed from field 
notes spanning nearly ten years. Habitat destruc- 
tion by man directly threatens many populations 
of both species. Immediate steps to protect them 
on islands like Antigua and St. Croix should be 
taken. 

The iguana is a sort of quadruped 
serpent , very frightful to look at hut 
very good to eat. . . . There are few 
men who have seen it alive who dare 
to eat it, except those in that land who 
are used to that fright and even greater 
ones . Oviedo (1526) 

During nearly a decade of herpetological 
investigation of the Lesser Antilles, I col- 
lected many specimens of and data on igua- 
nas. All of the currently recognized forms 
occur there. All of my specimens are in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology (MCZ), 
which now has the bulk of the museum 
specimens of the Lesser Antillean endemic, 
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Iguana delicatissima. In addition, I have 
examined specimens of the Albert Schwartz 
Field Series (ASFS) and the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences (PANS). I 
am indebted to the curators of these col- 
lections. 

IGUANA LAURENTI 

Iguana Laurenti (1768: 47). 

Htjpsilophus Wagler (1830: 147). 

Amblyrhynchus Wagler (1830: 148) (non Bell, 

1825). 

Type-species. — Lacerta iguana Linnaeus (1758), 

by tautonymy. 

Definition. Iguanid lizards with femoral 
pores; a pendulous, longitudinal dewlap; 
a dorsal crest consisting of single, elongate 
scales; ilial shaft broad, hardly tapering, 
posteriorly blunt, inclining smoothly an- 
teriorly to form the dorsal surface of a 
heavy anterior iliac process; a large second- 
ary coracoid fenestra; basisphenoid greatly 
expanded laterally behind basiptervgoid 
processes; a low finlike process above 
neural arch of no more than six anterior 
caudal vertebrae. 

Remarks. Savage (1958) distinguished 
Iguana , Cijclura, Brachylophus , Cteno- 
saura , Conolophus, Amblyrhynchus , Dipso - 
saurus , and Sauromalus from other New 
World iguanid lizards, and referred to 
them informally as “iguanines” This is 
nearly the same as Boulenger’s (1890) 
“iguanina.” 

In Dipsosaurus and Sauromalus the ilial 
shaft tapers abruptly posteriorly and the 
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Figure 1. The ilium in ihree kinds of Iguanidae: (A) 

Sauromalus obesus, U1MNH 33236; (B) Dipsasaura dorsalis, 
UIMNH 33235; and (C) Iguana delicatissima, MCZ 82305. 
The line equals one centimeter in each example. 

anterior iliac process is rather weakly de- 
veloped (see Fig. 1). 

In Ctenosaura , Conolophas , and Arnbly- 
rhynchus , the basisphenoid is constricted 
behind the basipterygoid processes (see 
Etheridge, 1964: 68, for details and quanti- 
fication ) . 

Brachylophus and Cyclura are very close 
to Iguana. Etheridge (in lift.) has provided 
the following distinctions: Brachylophus 
has no secondary coracoid fenestra; 
Cyclura has high, f inlike processes above 
the neural arches of all the caudal verte- 
brae. I question the value of these generic 
distinctions. 

Boulenger (1885) recognized two species 
of Iguana: tuherculata and delicatissima , 
both of Laurenti (1768); he also recognized 
rhinolopha Wiegmann (1834) as a variety 



of tuherculata. Dunn (1934) essentially 
agreed. He placed Iguana iguana ( = tuher- 
culata ) under its correct name, maintained 
I. delicatissima as a distinct species, and 
I. i. rhinolopha as a subspecies of I. iguana. 
Dunns remarks on the distributions of the 
three forms are confused and contradictory, 
but his classification has remained stan- 
dard; there are only two species in the 
genus. 

The allocation of each of the names is 
not clear from the descriptions given by 
Linnaeus (1758) and Laurenti (1768), 
respectively, but Boulenger’s (1885) al- 
locations have never been challenged to my 
knowledge, and are accepted here. 

The type locality for the two species 
given by both their authors is Indiis ; this 
is properly translated as “The Indies” (not 
“India,” cf. Cuvier, 1829), and is thus 
quite correct. Both species form a con- 
spicuous part of the fauna of the Lesser 
Antilles. The two species are extremely 
similar (see Comparisons , below). Many 
supposed distinctions between them have 
been noted by various authors, but only 
one external character — the presence or 
comparative size of the subtympanic plate 
— consistently separates the two species 
when large numbers of both are compared. 
Dunn (1934) provides photographs of the 
sides of the heads of two examples which 
show clearly the magnitude of the distinc- 
tion in typical specimens. Two less typical 
examples are shown in Figure 2. 

Not only are the two species very similar 
in morphological detail, but both occupy 
a wide range of habitats, from wet forest 
to the most arid and desolate cays, and 
both seem basically identical in diet and 
habits. It should not seem remarkable, 
considering their similarity, that the two 
species occupy nearly mutually exclusive 
ranges, and are definitely known to occur 
together only in the Guadcloupeen Archi- 
pelago. However, when one considers the 
nature of their sympatry in detail, against 
the background of what we know and 
theorize about niche segregation and inter- 
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Figure 2. Heads of two species of /guana: above, I. delicatissima, MCZ 10969, Terre de Haut, Les lies des Sainfes; be- 
low, /. iguana, MCZ 82908, Grande Anse, St. Lucia. An arrow indicotes the subtympanic plate. Note also the gular 
spikes and tubercular nope scoles of each specimen. Photos by Ross Horris. 
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species competition, it becomes strange 
indeed. 

The Guadeloupeen Archipelago is com- 
posed of three banks of islands. The largest, 
the Guadeloupe Bank, harbors both spe- 
cies. I. iguana occurs along the extremely 
dry leeward coast of the island of La 
Guadeloupe proper, and is especially 
abundant on the adjacent, arid little lies 
de Pigeon. I. delicatissima occurs in the 
Bois Eusebe of eastern Grande Terre, and 
is especially abundant on the adjacent 
island of La Desirade; this area is only 
slightly less dry than the area occupied by 
I. iguana . The many other small islands 
of that bank, like Ilet-a-Kahouanne, Ilet-a- 
Fajou, and Les lies de la Petite Terre, 
simply have no iguanas. Similarly, the 
Marie Galante Bank, the second largest, 
has never been known to support any 
iguanas. 

The third bank is the smallest, and has 
five small islets and a few rock cays on it. 
It has a seemingly depauperate reptile 
fauna, in keeping with the small size of its 
land areas. It lacks teiid lizards, boid and 
viperid snakes, and has but one colubrid 
snake ( Alsophis ); it shares the Guade- 
loupeen Anolis marmoratus (and has two 
races of that species); it has the usual 
complement of geckos, and one skink. 
Nevertheless, to this small bank of cays, 
known as Les lies des Saintes, must go 
undisputed the title of the Iguana capitol 
of the world. 

Les lies des Saintes are rather dry; what 
little ecological diversity they have is 
totally overshadowed by the larger islands 
immediately to the north and south, La 
Guadeloupe and Dominica. Les lies des 
Saintes are infested with dogs, cats, pigs, 
goats, and people. The people not only eat 
iguanas, but slaughter them in large num- 
bers, crudely stuff them, and sell them to 
the tourists in the cities of the Guade- 
loupeen mainland. For all that, Les lies des 
Saintes are infested with iguanas, too. Les 
lies des Saintes have both species of 
iguanas. They have the biggest, the 



smallest, the most interesting, and by far 
the most iguanas I have ever seen. 

Iguanas of either species may, seemingly, 
be amazingly wild and wary or spectacu- 
larly tame and unconcerned; I have been 
unable to correlate either extreme with 
habitat, hunting pressures, time of day, or 
anything else. Perhaps the most arduous 
day of my life was spent on the tiny lies 
de Pigeon: uninhabited, iguana-infested 

cays off the leeward coast of La Guade- 
loupe. Just securing a dead specimen of 
Z. iguana with a rifle there was an ordeal. 

In the town of Terre de Haut, on the 
island of Terre de Haut, Les lies des 
Saintes, I have walked right up to an 
Iguana iguana and, while whistling, 
grabbed it with my bare hands. 

On the uninhabited lie Fourchue, be- 
tween St. Martin and St. Barts, I was 
merely sitting on a rock observing the 
antics of a dozen or more Z. delicatissima , 
when a large female walked up to me, 
bobbed several times, and, eliciting no 
response from me, clambered up my leg 
to scrutinize me more closely. She was 
rewarded with the catalogue entry of MCZ 
75831. 

The first Iguana ever collected on the 
Antigua Bank is a large female delicatis- 
sima , MCZ 82308, that I succeeded in 
catching bare-handed. It was the only one 
of a dozen seen that day that I could 
closely approach. 

In the extremely precipitous terrain be- 
tween Grande Riviere and Cap St. Martin, 
on the north coast of Martinique, I have 
seen many Z. delicatissima . I never suc- 
ceeded in getting a specimen, however, 
owing to the very shy nature of the animals 
there, and the habitat. Even if I had been 
able to shoot one, the dense vegetation and 
sheer cliffs would have negated my ability 
to retrieve the carcass. 

The trick of whistling at large iguanines 
has long been known; Lewis (in Grant, 
1940), for example, mentions taking 
Cyclura with this aid. Both species of 
Iguana often fall for this; usually a con- 
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Figure 3. Field sketches made of /guana: /. /guana, (A) head bobbing and (B) subsequent dewlap shaking; an apparent 
male, Millikins Bay, St. Vincent. I. delicatissima, (C) in tree, Gaynor's Gut, Antiqua; (D) bipedal running, and (E) swim- 
ming, both at Woodford Hill, Dominica. 
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tinuous, undulating whistle works best, but 
iguanid tastes differ, and one delicatissima 
at Woodford Hill, Dominica, was on the 
verge of escape before I brought him to 
rapt attention by piping away like a frog. 

Like many lizards, iguanas may be 
readily noosed on many occasions, and 
most of my Lesser Antillean material has 
been collected this way. When the animals 
are difficult to approach, the .22 rifle be- 
comes the collectors chief tool. Shooting 
iguanas is no easy matter, however, and 
considerable care must be taken to avoid 
fruitless wounding of animals. I have seen 
an iguana with half its head blown away 
by a .30-06 slug run at least a hundred 
yards and disappear. Iguanas should al- 
ways be shot in the shoulder; this im- 
mobilizes the forelegs, and, though it 
rarely kills them outright, prevents their 
running away. Unless an iguana can get 
up on its hind legs — after running quadru- 
pedally for a short distance — it cannot out- 
distance a human pursuer. 

Both species of Iguana seem to be similar 
in genera] behavior. In Figure 3 I show 
iguanas in characteristic poses and atti- 
tudes as I have sketched them in the field. 
I spent two days observing a large colony 
of Iguana iguana at Millikins Bay 
(Prospect), St. Vincent, and another two 
days observing a large colony of Iguana 
delicatisshyia on the lie Fourchue, near St. 
Barts; four days were spent observing 7. 
iguana on Saba, and six I. delicatissima 
were maintained and fed in a large en- 
closure at Woodford Hill, Dominica. Other 
field observations have all been made while 
I was actually attempting to collect speci- 
mens. Iguanas sleep in trees or rock 
crevices; early in the morning they emerge, 
and generally bask in the sun for an hour 
or so. The remainder of their waking hours 
are principally spent in search of food. 
Both when emerging from sleep, and when 
searching for food, adults of both sexes 
often go through some head bobbing when 
they encounter each other. I have never 
observed this to lead to any sort of combat, 



and only rarely does one individual even 
change course after such an encounter. I 
have never observed copulation, or even 
definite courtship, in iguanas, but I have 
not observed either species between Oc- 
tober and January, or in April and May. 

Head bobbing serves to extend the dew- 
lap; 1 have seen some iguanas ( e.g ., MCZ 
79747, Old Sandy Bay, St. Vincent; a 
young 7. iguana) that were capable of 
extending the dewlap independently, in 
the manner of Anolis. When iguanas are 
basking in the sun, they may pile up on top 
of each other in great heaps, as pond turtles 
do in the United States. Bogert (1959) 
thought iguanas did not position themselves 
to thermoregulate. McGinnis and Brown 
(1966) have shown that they, like most 
other diurnal lizards, definitely do; thermo- 
regulation by position is apparent in cap- 
tive and wild specimens of both species 
(personal observations). 

Iguanas display a quiet, determined 
arboreality. They are most awkward in 
trees, except when resting motionless, and 
frequently fall down; they seem to persist 
in climbing, provided there are trees 
around, even so. An iguana climbing 
around in a tree looks quite as much at 
home there as would the average dog. 

Iguanas are graceful at only two times: 
when running, and when swimming. Svihla 
and Svihla (1952) discuss bipedal running 
in 7. iguana, and Neill (1958) and Tercafs 
(1961) note the swimming ability of this 
species. Both species are similar in these 
respects. It takes an iguana a few yards of 
quadrupedal running before it can push 
itself up off the ground with its front 
legs and begin to really run. Unless 
a large open area is available (like one 
of the cleared fields at Woodford Hill, 
Dominica) little observation on the bipedal 
running of iguanas can be made — they are 
too soon gone. Across a large expanse, 
however, they can be seen well as they 
sprint along; their forelegs are usually 
clapped against the chest, and the tail is 
curved upward for about its first third, 
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then trails behind under the control of 
wind and gravity. Young iguanas, espe- 
cially, hold their forelegs up at right angles 
to the body when running. This gives them 
the bizarre appearance of clasping the 
handlebars of an invisible bicycle as they 
zoom along. When swimming, iguanas 
flatten their limbs along the body and tail 
base. All speed is achieved by undulations 
of the tail, and this is considerable. Both 
species of iguanas swim well and fre- 
quently; they commonly escape pursuit by 
diving into the sea or other bodies of 
water. 

Iguanas of both species are quite good 
to eat. Irvine (1960) discusses this point. 
My personal experience is that Iguana 
iguana is sometimes a bit tough and stringy, 
and individuals in coastal areas sometimes 
have a fairly strong flavor. Iguana deli- 
catissima are, on the other hand, extremely 
tasty and tender, wherever I have collected 
them. 

Underwood (1962: 65-66) reports that 
“there is some power of colour change.” 
I have noticed that the general vicinity of 
a bullet wound, in both species of iguanas, 
will darken in minutes — apparently from 
melanophore expansion. Strong formalin 
preservation can turn a green iguana dark 
and muddy, quite as it does with those 
anoles that show a marked ability for color 
change; this implies, perhaps, a similar 
color change mechanism in both genera. In 
captivity, I. iguana changes from darker to 
lighter in response to temperature; I have 
not been able to induce any change by 
other methods, such as light, handling, 
feeding, or confrontation with other in- 
dividuals. 

Although many people in the Lesser 
Antilles recognize that there are two forms 
„ of Iguana , if they live in an area where 
both occur, or have ever seen both species, 
no distinction between them is made in 
the vernacular. The common name for 
both species used by English-speaking 
peoples is “iguana” or “guana”; French - 
and Creole-speaking peoples use the ap- 



pelation “lezard” or “lezard iguane.” Small 
lizards, like anoles (“Z’anolis”) or geckos 
(“mabuyas”) are never confused with 
“lezards” by Creole-speaking peoples, and 
the metropolitan Frenchman who refers to 
any small species of lizard as a “lezard” 
simply does not know what he is talking 
about, from the native point of view. 

Morphological comparison of the two 
species and discussion of both forms fol- 
lows the species accounts. The type-species 
of the type-genus of the family Iguanidae 
is: 

IGUANA IGUANA (LINNAEUS, 1758) 

Lacerta iguana Linnaeus (1758: 206). 

Iguana tuberculata Laurenti (1768: 49). 

Iguana caerulea Daudin (1805: 286). 

Iguana sapidissima Merrem (1820: 47). 

Iguana viridis Spix (1825: 6). 

Iguana squamosa Spix (1825: 7). 

Iguana coerulea Spix (1825: 7). 

Iguana emarginata Spix (1825: 7). 

Iguana lophryoides Spix (1825: 8). 

Iguana rhinolopha Wiegmann (1834: 44). 
Iguana Hernandesii Jan (1857: 58): nomen nu- 
dum fide Smith and Taylor (1950). 

Type. None ever designated. However, 
because no real confusion over the identity 
of the two species of Iguana has existed 
since Boulenger (1885), I do not regard it 
necessary to designate a neotype. 

Type locality. Indiis ( = The Indies); 
here restricted to the island of Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes, Departement 
de La Guadeloupe, French West Indies. 
The species is extremely abundant on this 
island (see above, Remarks). 

Diagnosis. An Iguana possessing a large 
scale, the subtympanic plate, separated by 
not more than 12 small scales from the 
ventral border of the tympanum, which has 
a maximum diameter greater than 80 per- 
cent of the maximum diameter of the 
tympanum. 

Description. In my study of Iguana 
iguana , I have attempted not only to 
analyze variation in characters previously 
used ( e.g ., dorsal crest scales, femoral 
pores; Boulenger, 1885), but also other 
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Figure 4. Standard distance vs. snout-vent length in 
Iguana iguana from four localities; open circles: Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes; solid circles: Palvon, Nicaragua; 
open squares: Santarem, Brasil; solid squares: The Swan 

Islands. Sex is indicated where determinable. 
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Figure 5. Number of dorsal crest scales vs. standard dis- 
tance in Iguana iguana from four localities; open circles: 
Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes; solid circles: Polvon, 

Nicaragua; open squares: Santarem, Brasil; solid squares: 

The Sv/an Islands. Sex is indicated where determinable. 
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Figure 6. Number of dorsal scales in the standard distance 
at midbod/ vs. the standard distance in four populations of 
/guana iguana. Open circles: Terre de Haut, Les Isles des 
Saintes; solid circles: Polvon, Nicaragua; open squares: 

Santarem, Brasil; solid squares: The Swan Islands. Sex 

is indicated where determinable. 
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Figure 7. Number of ventral scales in the standard distance 
vs. the standard distance in four papulations of Iguana 
iguana. Open circles: Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes; 
solid circles: Polvon, Nicaragua; open squares: Santarem, 

Brasil; solid squares: The Swan Islands. Sex is indicated 

where determinable. 
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Figure 8. Subdigital lamellae under the fourth toe vs. the 
standard distance in four populations of Iguana iguana. 
Open circles: Terre de Haut, Les lies des Sointes; solid 

circles: Polvon, Nicaragua; open squares: Santarem, Brasil; 
solid squares: The Swan Islands. Sex is indicated where 

determinable. 
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Figure 9. Number of femoral pores vs. the standord dis- 
tance in four populations of Iguana iguana. Open circles: 
Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes; solid circles: Polvon, 

Nicaragua; open squores: Santarem, Brasil; solid squares: 

The Swan Islands. Sex is indicoted where determinable. 
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Figure 10. Diameter of the subtympanic plate as percent of 
the diameter of the tympanum vs. standard distance in four 
populations of Iguana iguana. Open circles: Terre de Haut, 
Les Isles des Saintes; solid circles: Polvon, Nicaragua; open 
squares: Santarem, Brasil; solid squares: The Swan Islands. 
Sex indicated where determinable. 
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Figure 11. Growth rate in a captive Iguana iguana. Mea- 
surements were made between the tenth and fifteenth of 
the following months: December, 1965; August, 1966; Jan- 
uary, 1967; June, 1967; and March, 1968. 
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meristic characters that might have shown 
geographic variation or distinctions be- 
tween this species and Iguana delicatis- 
sima. Unfortunately, I have been unable to 
find anything new of importance in this 
respect. The raw data for meristic char- 
acters are presented in the form of graphs 
(Figs. 4-10): four series of I. iguana from 
widely separated geographic areas (Terre 
de Haut, Les lies des Saintes; Polvon, 
Nicaragua; Santarem, Brasil; and the Swan 
Islands ) have been compared to each 
other; all specimens of I. iguana have been 
compared to all I. delicatissima (see Com- 
parisons and Table 1, below). 

I have examined 139 specimens of this 
species. Unfortunately, not all specimens 
can be used for every character. For ex- 
ample, many collectors skin large speci- 
mens; I cannot determine snout-vent 
length, number of dorsal crest scales, or 
comparative dorsal or ventral scale size in 
these specimens. In some parts of Central 
America, iguanas are secured by a method 
of tying the toes (see Ditmars, 1946: 67- 
68), which mutilates them to the extent 
that subdigital lamellae cannot be counted. 
In the graphs (Figs. 4-10), the number of 
specimens can be readily counted. 

Iguanas range from less than 70 mm to 
more than 400 mm, snout to vent. Sex 
could be determined readily in specimens 
over 200 mm snout-vent length,, or those 
with a standard distance* over 21 mm. In 
males, the size of the femoral pores (not 
the number) is two to four times greater 
than in females of equivalent size. Sex 
characters, like the hemipenes, testes, and 
ovaries, can be checked without undue 
damage to the specimen, and convince me 
that the use of comparative femoral pore 
size is valid with skinned or gutted in- 
dividuals of large size. In specimens below 
21 mm in standard distance determination 
of sex is difficult, and only a few individu- 
als were definitely determined. No sexual 

* Standard distance is the distance from the 
center of the eye to the tip of the snout. 



dimorphism was found in any of the 
meristic characters considered here; sex is 
indicated on all graphs where determin- 
able. 

Variation in seven meristic characters 
which does not correspond to geography is 
shown in Table 1. 

Head-body proportions. The standard 
distance varies from 9 to 16 percent of the 
total length. Variation in this character is 
largely ontogenetic. In juveniles of less than 
150 mm the standard distance is normally 
between 12 and 16 percent of the snout- 
vent length. With age, the body becomes 
proportionally longer, so that in old adults, 
the standard distance is between 9 and 12 
percent of the snout-vent length. See 
Figure 4 and Table 1. 

The standard distance is used to measure 
scale size, as in dorsals or ventrals counted 
in the standard distance at midbody. Since 
scale size increases proportionately with 
age, a systematic error is introduced (see 
below). Nevertheless, when specimens of 
similar size of both species of Iguana are 
compared, no difference in scale size can 
be discerned, and thus the differing pro- 
portions of juveniles and adults are of no 
taxonomic import. Around-the-body counts 
were made on all I. delicatissima , and these 
counts were compared to counts from I. 
iguana of similar size. No distinction was 
apparent. 

Dorsal crest. Dorsal crest scales were 
counted on specimens from their beginning 
on the nape to the level of the posterior 
end of the ilium. With respect to this 
character, I. iguana is extremely variable. 
There may be from 34 to 73 crest scales; 
the individual with the lowest count, MCZ 
61119, whose parents were collected at 
Plymouth, Montserrat, has from two to five 
crest scales fused at four points along its 
back, and is thus anomalous. A specimen 
with 40 crest scales, one of MCZ 2309 from 
San Pablo Station, Panama Railroad, 
Panama, does not show fusion, and thus 
has the lowest normal count. The highest 
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Table 1. Meristic characters in the two species of Iguana. None of these are useful in sep- 

A RATING THE SPECIES; SEE TEXT. 





I. iguana ( 139 ) 


I. delicatissiuia ( 29 ) 


Standard distance as percent of 
snout-vent length 


9-16 


9.5-13.5 


Crest scales 


34-73 (av. 54) 


53-62 (av. 59) 


Dorsals in standard distance 


21-43 (av. 29) 


27-38 (av. 31) 


Ventrals in standard distance 


14-27 (av. 19) 


14-25 (av. 20) 


Femoral pores 


9-23 (av. 17) 


16-25 (av. 20) 


Lamellae 


29-45 (av. 34) 


31-39 (av. 35) 


Gular spikes 


7-22 


4-10 



count, 73, is from MCZ 13338 from Milford 
Bay, Tobago. I am unable to correlate 
variation in this character with age, sex, or 
geography. See Figure 5. 

Dorsal scale size. As stated above, dorsal 
scales are counted in the standard distance 
at midbody. The highest count, as might 
be expected, is from a small specimen, 
MCZ 10626 from Terre de Haut, Les lies 
des Saint es. This individual has 43 dorsals 
in the standard distance. The lowest counts, 
however, do not come from remarkably 
large animals. MCZ 35604, from Water 
Island near St. Thomas has 21 dorsals in 
this distance, and another individual from 
the same locality, MCZ 12144, has 22; 
these individuals measure 285 mm and 181 
mm, snout-to-vent length, respectively. An 
individual from Saboga Island, Panama, 
MCZ 9912, has 22 dorsals in this distance 
and measures 212 mm, snout to vent. I am 
unable to correlate variation in this char- 
acter with sex or geography. See Figure 6. 

Ventral scale size. The number of 
ventrals measured in the standard distance 
is less variable than the number of dorsals. 
The individual with the highest dorsal 
count, MCZ 10626 from Terre de Haut, has 
27 ventrals in this distance, which is the 
highest ventral count. As with dorsal 
scales, the lowest counts do not come from 
the largest individuals, and MCZ 75832 
from the Windward Side, Saba, and MCZ 
2555 from Montenegro, Brasil, both have 



but 14 ventrals in this distance. They are 
275 and 272 mm snout to vent, respectively. 
I am unable to correlate variation in this 
character with sex or geography. See 
Figure 7. 

Lamellae. Lamellae counts vary from 34 
to 42 in a series of 12 specimens from 
Polvon, Nicaragua, from 33 to 42 in 15 
specimens from Terre de Haut, Les lies des 
Saintes, and from 30 to 37 in 14 specimens 
from Santarem, Brasil. For the species as 
a whole, the variation is from 29 to 43. The 
highest count is from MCZ 32547 from the 
Swan Islands; the lowest (29) is from MCZ 
35604 from Water Island near St. Thomas. 
I am unable to correlate variation in this 
character with age, sex, or geography. See 
Figure 8. 

Femoral pores. Femoral pores have been 
cited by several authors (e.g. y Boulenger, 
1885, and Underwood, 1962) as a dis- 
tinction between the two species of Iguana. 
Variation in femoral pores in I. iguana is 
from 9 (MCZ 49937, 5 km below Cholu- 
teca, Tegucigalpa, Honduras) to 23 (MCZ 
32546 from the Swan Islands); this high 
extreme is from a specimen with two rows 
of pores, 19 above and 4 below. The 
highest single row count is 22 (MCZ 15375, 
Paso Agres, Costa Rica). In the series of 
12 specimens from Polvon, Nicaragua, 
femoral pores vary from 16 to 20. In the 
14 specimens from Santarem, Brasil, they 
vary from 13 to 20. A specimen from lies 
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Bay, Montserrat (MCZ 82310), has 10 
femoral pores, and one from Old Sandy 
Bay, St. Vincent (MCZ 79747), has 21. 
Thus, even within the Lesser Antilles, 
femoral pores cannot be used to distinguish 
the two species. 

Femoral pores are usually in a single 
row in this species. However, MCZ 82309 
from the Ilet de Pigeon du Nord, off La 
Guadeloupe, has 19 pores in the principal 
row and two in a supernumerary row. As 
mentioned above, MCZ 32546 has 19 in the 
primary row and four in a supernumerary 
row. Another specimen from the Swan 
Islands, MCZ 32547, has 17 in the primary 
row and two below this. One specimen, 
MCZ 79749, from Dougaldston, Grenada, 
has staggered femoral pores. In no case 
is the arrangement of femoral pores as 
varied as in some I. clelicatissima and some 
Ctjclura ( e.g ., cornuta , Cochran, 1941). 
Variation in number of femoral pores does 
not correlate with age, sex, or geography. 
See Figure 9. 

Gular spikes. I have been unable to find 
a satisfactory method for counting gular 
spikes. The spikes, though large and 
obvious in all specimens on the anterior 
part of the dewlap, usually grade into 
small scales both on the chin and poste- 
riorly on the dewlap. Certainly, there are 
usually fewer large spikes in clelicatissima 
than in this species, but the number of 
enlarged spikes counted by me overlaps 
greatly, and different counts are possible 
on the same specimen. Therefore, the 
range given in Table 1 does not reflect 
particular specimens, but rather the range 
of possible counts; for this reason, vari- 
ation in this character is not amenable to 
graphing. 

The following characters are helpful in 
distinguishing the two species, or show 
geographic variation in Iguana iguana. 

Subtympanic plate. In I. iguana there is 
a large subcircular plate or scale separated 
by 4 to 12 scales from the ventral edge of 
the tympanum. In the vast majority of 
specimens, the greatest diameter of this 



scale is equal to or greater than the 
greatest diameter of the tympanum. In 
some individuals, especially old males, its 
diameter may exceed by three times the 
diameter of the tympanum (e.g., MCZ 
21695, from the Swan Islands; this speci- 
men is not graphed). However, there are 
exceptions, especially in subadult individu- 
als. In MCZ 79056 from Bequia, Grena- 
dines, measuring 132 mm snout to vent, the 
greatest diameter of the subtympanic plate 
is slightly more than 85 percent of the 
diameter of the tympanum, and it is 
similarly small in one of MCZ 2729, 
measuring 95 mm, from Acapulco, Mexico. 
In another individual, MCZ 83121 from 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, measuring 113 mm, 
it is about 90 percent of the diameter of 
the tympanum. A specimen from Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes, MCZ 10972, 
has been skinned, but was probably in 
excess of 250 mm, snout-vent length; its 
subtympanic plate has a greatest diameter 
of only about 95 percent of the greatest 
diameter of the tympanum. See Figure 10. 

Dunn (1934) mentions the enlarged 
sublabials of clelicatissima as a distinction 
between the two species, apparently basing 
this on the assumption that only a single 
subtympanic plate is enlarged in I. iguana. 
However, in many specimens of I. iguana 
the sublabial scales may be greatly en- 
larged, and in one specimen (MCZ 3304 
from Para, Brasil) the scale anterior and 
adjacent to the subtympanic plate is the 
largest in the series. 

Ventral keeling. The ventrals in Iguana 
iguana vary from smooth to tectiform. This 
variation is individual, not geographic, as 
revealed by examination of large series, 
like the 12 specimens from Polvon, Nicara- 
gua, or the 15 specimens from Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes. This character 
has not been quantified. 

Tubercular nape scales. The presence of 
much enlarged, tectiform, swollen, or 
tubercular scales of the nape has been cited 
(Boulenger, 1885; Cuvier, 1829; etc.) as a 
distinction between the two species of 
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Iguana . In many specimens of I. iguana 
these scales are so prominent that they 
considerably distort and fold the skin of 
the nape, and produce an almost patho- 
logical appearance. Nape scales of this 
sort are especially well developed in 
animals from the northern Lesser Antilles 
and Virgin Islands (e.g., MCZ 75832-3 
from The Windward Side, Saba, MCZ 
69111 from the east end of St. Croix, and 
MCZ 35604-5 from Water Island near St. 
Thomas). In some Central American in- 
dividuals, such as one of MCZ 5455 from 
Polvon, Nicaragua, nape scales may be 
similarly developed. In the largest of MCZ 
2729 from Acapulco, MCZ 73904 from 
Ciudad Carmen, Campeche, Mexico, and 
MCZ 9912 from Saboga Island, Panama, 
the nape scales are swollen to the point of 
being spikes. Several specimens from the 
Swan Islands (MCZ 32547-8 and 21698) 
have a few spikelike nape scales. 

In many specimens of I. iguana, how- 
ever, the nape scales are not well 
developed. Some specimens from Terre 
de Haut, Les lies des Saintes (MCZ 10978, 
10980, 10984) show little development of 
tubercular nape scales. Another Lesser 
Antillean individual, MCZ 79750 from 
Sandy Island, northeast of Grenada, and 
one from Milford Bay, Tobago (MCZ 
13338), show equally poor development of 
these scales. Nape scales are but slightly 
evident in MCZ 2598 from Januaria, Rio 
San Francisco, Brasil. Two untagged speci- 
mens (bottled with MCZ 2811, etc.) from 
Santarem, Brasil, have very few and but 
slightly enlarged tubercular nape scales. 

A specimen from Marajo Island, Brasil 
(MCZ 24390), was originally identified 
as 7, clelicatissima, presumably because of 
the virtual lack of nape scales. A specimen 
from Puty, Rio Puty, Brasil, MCZ 2905, is 
the extreme in variation in this character 
observed. It is certainly an Iguana iguana, 
but it has no tubercular nape scales. 

Variation in this character has not been 
quantified. 

Snout squamation. The enlargement and 



alignment of median scales on the snout 
has been cited (Dunn, 1934) as the only 
distinguishing feature of the race rhino- 
lopha Wiegmann (1834). Ray (1964) 
questioned this distinction; even within 
the range outlined by Dunn (1934), the 
character is inconsistent. For example, one 
of MCZ 5455 from Polvon, Nicaragua, has 
neither an aligned median scale series nor 
raised scales on the snout. Similarly, one 
of MCZ 2729 from Acapulco, Mexico, shows 
no evidence of the “rhmolopha” condition. 
In MCZ 1157 from Villa Bella, Brasil, as 
well as MCZ 2629 and one of MCZ 2779 
from Santarem, Brasil, there is one medial, 
swollen snout scale; MCZ 2905 from Puty, 
Rio Puty, Brasil, and MCZ 24390 from 
Marajo Island, Brasil, are indistinguishable 
from typical Central American or Mexican 
animals of the same size with respect to 
their snout squamation. In the Lesser 
Antilles, the “rhinolopha” grade is well 
developed in specimens from Grenada to 
St. Lucia. Boulenger (1885) records 
“rhinolopha” from St. Lucia, and fresh 
material (which I collected: MCZ 82908 
from Grande Anse), confirms his identi- 
fication. For some reason, Underwood 
(1962: 156) gives the subspecific desig- 
nation 7. i. iguana to St. Lucian animals. 
Apparently, no specimens not of the 
“rhinolopha” grade have ever been taken 
on St. Lucia. Similarly, MCZ 6094(2), 
Grenada, MCZ 79749, Dougaldston, Gre- 
nada, MCZ 79748, True Blue, Grenada, 
and MCZ 79747, Old Sandy Bay, St. 
Vincent, are of the “rhinolopha” grade. 
Dunn (1934) reports “I. i. iguana” from 
Grenada; this presumably means that he 
saw material lacking hornlike, medial snout 
scales. I have seen no specimens from 
Grenada that lacked these scales. Excellent 
examples of the “rhinolopha” condition 
from Bequia, Grenadines (MCZ 79056-8), 
may be compared to MCZ 27901-3 of 
similar size, from Tapanatepec, Oaxaca, 
Mexico. Because the “rhinolopha” condi- 
tion is often inconsistent where it occurs, 
and because it occurs polytopicallv in the 
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Figure 12. Same color patterns of Iguana iguana: A, 

banded (MCZ 79057, Bequia, Grenodines); B, carpet (MCZ 
82310, lies Bay, Monserrat); C, melanic (MCZ 75833, The 
Windward Side, Saba). 



range of I. iguana , I do not recognize it as 
a subspecies. 

Occipital scales. The relative convexity 
of the occipital scales is mentioned by 
Boulenger (1885) as a difference between 
the two species. There certainly is an aver- 
age difference: in Iguana iguana the oceip- 
itals are normally much less convex and 
swollen than in I. delicatissima. However, 
in juveniles the distinction is frequently 
not apparent, and in some adults of I. 
iguana , for example MCZ 73904 Ciudad 
Carmen, Campeche, Mexico, the oceipitals 
are quite as convex as in any 1. delicatis- 
sima examined by me. 

Shoulder stripe. A light stripe, often 
bordered by dark pigment, arises on the 
shoulder and extends onto the anterior 
surface of the forearm in many individuals 
of Iguana iguana , regardless of age or sex. 
I have seen this marking in only three 
specimens of I. delicatissima (see below). 

Coloration and pattern. Typically I. 



iguana is a green lizard, varying from olive 
green to brilliant “arsenic” green. The 
commonest pattern is one of dark, trans- 
verse bands on the dorsum ( sometimes 
extending boldly onto the venter, in the 
northern and western parts of the species 
range), frequently set off by whitish 
streaks. However, many individuals differ 
widely in appearance. Some may be grey, 
grey-brown, or reddish in ground color; in 
others speckling may overlie and obscure 
the bands. Speckling is evident in two of 
MCZ 5455 from Polvon, Nicaragua, and in 
MCZ 10972, 10977, 10980, and 10983-4 
from Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes. 
Frequently the simple banding may be 
scalloped and interrupted in such a way as 
to form an ornate arrangement which I 
refer to as “carpet pattern” (see Fig. 12). 
Carpet patterns are well developed in some 
specimens from Peru (e.g., MCZ 45874, 
Pueallpa, and MCZ 45875, Rio Ucayali 
near Cumaria, Loreto, Peru) and Brasil 
(MCZ untagged, bottled with MCZ 2811, 
etc., Santarem). Carpet patterns are also 
conspicuous in the northern Lesser Antilles: 
MCZ 82310 from lies Bay, Montserrat, 
MCZ 75832 from The Windward Side, 
Saba, and MCZ 35605 from Water Island 
near St. Thomas (Virgin Islands), are 
excellent examples. 

Another deviation from the banded norm 
is uniform coloration. Because method of 
preservation (e.g., strong formalin) may 
obliterate color pattern, I am able to state 
with assurance only that the following 
specimens, seen alive by me, were un- 
patterned in life: MCZ 82309 from Ilct de 
Pigeon du Nord, off La Guadeloupe (a 
grey individual), and MCZ 79747 from Old 
Sandy Bay, St. Vincent (a green in- 
dividual ) . However, MCZ 10976 from 
Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes, is the 
only one in a series of 13 specimens, all 
presumably preserved under similar con- 
ditions, which shows no trace of a pattern 
on the body. I have seen patternless in- 
dividuals in the field on Terre de Haut 
and the lies de Pigeon, off Guadeloupe. 
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Melanism has been reported in some 
populations of Iguana iguana (e.g. } Roze, 
1956, on Los Roques, off the coast of 
Venezuela). There is a perceivable in- 
crease in melanic individuals proceeding 
northward from Montserrat to St. Croix; 
this geographic variation presumably in- 
cludes the Virgin Island populations as 
well. On Saba about 20 percent of adult 
males are entirely melanic (personal ob- 
servation). One preserved specimen (MCZ 
69111) and two of four seen in the field in 
St. Croix were melanic; melanism is only 
weakly developed in the one individual 
showing any at all (MCZ 82310, lies Bay) 
that I have seen from Montserrat. In 
melanic individuals the face, snout, and 
sometimes the sides are usually purple or 
maroon. 

The dewlap is typically green in I. 
iguana . As with other characters, however, 
there is much variation; in three individu- 
als from Bequia, Grenadines, it may be 
nearly plain green (MCZ 79056), reddish 
or orange (MCZ 79056), or green streaked 
with black (MCZ 79057). In melanic 
individuals ( e.g ., MCZ 35604, Water 
Island near St. Thomas) it is quite black. 

Lesser Antillean 7. iguana may be use- 
fully divided into three groups of popu- 
lations which differ from each other, and 
other extralimital populations, in the man- 
ner in which they combine average dif- 
ferences, extremes of variation, and unusual 
characteristics. These are nontaxonomic 
groups; the variation in 7. iguana is, even 
when geographic in orientation, polytopic 
and discordant; the average differences 
between populations fall far short of taxo- 
nomic significance. 

The 7. iguana populations of the northern 
Lesser Antilles, from St. Croix, Saba, and 
Montserrat, may be characterized by the 
following: (1) the tubercular nape scales 
and dorsal crest spikes may be developed 
to an extreme matched only by some in- 
dividuals from Mexico, Central America, 
and the Swan Islands; (2) there is a high 
incidence (10-30 percent) of carpet- 



patterned individuals (carpet-patterns also 
occur in Peru and Brasil but seem to be 
rare or nonexistent elsewhere in the species 
range); (3) there is an increasing incidence 
of melanic individuals, proceeding north- 
ward from Montserrat to St. Croix. Con- 
cordantly, the melanic individuals show an 
increasingly greater extent of obliterative 
blackness; (4) these animals have flat, 
irregular snout scales. From a consideration 
of the material at hand, Puerto Rico Bank 
populations should be included within this 
group; I have not seen Puerto Rico Bank 
animals alive and in the field; I cannot 
report with assurance on the relative num- 
bers of carpet-patterned or melanic in- 
dividuals in these populations. 

The 7. iguana of the Guadeloupeen 
Archipelago (La Guadeloupe and the 
coastal lies de Pigeon ou Goyave, plus the 
low, dry “crescent” of Les lies des 
Saintes) may be characterized as follows: 
(1) the tubercular nape scales may be 
very weakly developed, as in some in- 
dividuals from Brasil and the southern 
Lesser Antilles; (2) there is a high inci- 
dence of unpatterned (but not melanic) 
individuals; (3) there is an independent, 
high incidence of grey (but not melanic) 
individuals, and the combination of grey, 
unpatterned animals occurs; (4) these 
animals have irregular, though rarely swol- 
len, snout scales. 

The southern Lesser Antillean popu- 
lations, from St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the 
Grenadines, and Grenada, may be char- 
acterized as follows: (1) the tubercular 
nape scales may be weakly developed as 
above; (2) most individuals are either 
green or grey with laterodorsal bands, as 
is normally the case in eastern South 
America; (3) the enlarged, median, horn- 
like snout scales, characteristic of the 
“rhinolopha” grade, are strongly developed 
(this is also the case in Mexico and north- 
ern Central America, and, to a lesser extent, 
in Brasil and the Swan Islands). 

In this species as a whole the following 
points on variation may be discerned: 
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(1) There is an average increase in the 
development of tubercular nape scales and 
the length of dorsal crest spikes, as one 
proceeds northward in the range of the 
species. (2) Banding, when present, tends 
to be more lateroventral as one proceeds 
westward and northward, and more latero- 
dorsal as one proceeds eastward and south- 
ward, in the range of the species. (3) Snout 
squamation of the “rhinolopha” grade may 
be strongly developed over widely sep- 
arated, large geographic areas: the south- 
ern Lesser Antilles, and northern Central 
America and Mexico; this type of snout 
squamation may be weakly or inconsis- 
tently developed elsewhere, e.g., Brasil and 
the Swan Islands. (4) Melanism (northern 
Lesser Antilles and some of the Venezuelan 
coastal islands), carpet patterns (northern 
Lesser Antilles, Peru, and Brasil), and 
lack of dorsal pattern ( Guadeloupeen 
Archipelago, St. Vincent, and doubtlessly 
elsewhere), appear poly topically scattered, 
and involve varying percentages of in- 
dividuals, in a number of populations. 

As revealed by examination of large 
series from widely separated localities 
(Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes; Pol- 
von, Nicaragua; Santarem, Brasil; and the 
Swan Islands), variation in other characters 
is far more individual than geographic. 

Size. The smallest specimen examined, 
MCZ 71834 from Terre de Haut, Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes, measures 68 
mm, snout-vent length. This specimen, like 
the majority of others I have examined 
under 85 mm snout to vent, shows a defi- 
nite yolk sac scar (area of bare skin), and 
may thus be thought of as a hatchling. 
Native opinion in St. Lucia and Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes, has it that the 
young of this species hatch in March, 
April, and May; the specimens I collected 
between June and early September that are 
under 80 mm snout to vent (e.g., MCZ 
79750, Sandy Island NE of Grenada; MCZ 
71834, Terre de Haut, Les Ties des Saintes; 
and MCZ 82908, Grande Anse, St. Lucia), 
indicate that this is probably true (see 



also Population structure and ecology, 
below ) . 

The largest specimen examined is MCZ 
2095, from Manaos, Rio Madeira, Brasil; 
this adult male measures 445 mm, snout- 
vent length; the tail is truncated. Most 
authors (e.g., Ditmars, 1946) give the size 
of large Iguana iguana as about six feet; 
this is certainly not an exaggeration. Most 
collectors tend to take the smallest speci- 
mens they can of animals as large as I. 
iguana, because the difficulties of preser- 
vation and storage are, especially in the 
field, severe with huge beasts; I have 
certainly never tried to collect very large 
specimens, for these reasons. The largest 
Z. iguana (and the largest living lizard, 
outside of captive Varanus) I have seen 
resided at the garbage dump at the south- 
ern end of the town of Terre de Haut, Les 
lies des Saintes, from at least August, 1961, 
to August, 1964. It seemed so much larger 
than MCZ 2095 that I would not care to 
estimate here how big it was. This animal 
may be recognized by a rather H-shaped, 
blackened scar on its left side, and, of 
course, by its size, should anyone care to 
go and measure it; I expect it is still there. 

An Iguana iguana was purchased on 10 
December 1965 in a pet store in Cranston, 
Rhode Island. The specimen measured, 
when purchased, 115 mm snout to vent. 
On 10 August 1966 the specimen was 200 
mm snout to vent, and appeared to be a 
male. By March 1968, this specimen had 
exceeded 400 mm, and was a large, vigor- 
ous adult male. Growth rate is graphed in 
Figure 11. 

Population structure and ecology. In the 
Lesser Antilles Iguana iguana seems to be 
rather “clumped,” or colonial, at the east 
end of St. Croix, in southern Montserrat, 
on the lies de Pigeon ou Goyave and the 
low, dry, “crescent” of Les lies des Saintes, 
at the south tip of Maria Island (off St. 
Lucia), along the south coast of St. 
Vincent, and in the Grenadines. These 
areas are all of xeric conditions. On Saba, 
in central Montserrat, along the leeward 
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coast of La Guadeloupe, along the wind- 
ward coast of St. Lucia, along both 
windward and leeward coasts of St. 
Vincent, and throughout mainland Grenada 
this species is apparently more or less 
infradispersed. These areas, with the ex- 
ception of the leeward coast of La Guade- 
loupe and the southern coast of Grenada, 
are of mesic conditions. 

I have not collected gravid females of 
Iguana iguana in the Lesser Antilles; 
native opinion has it that this species lays 
its eggs in December, January, and Febru- 
ary. Underwood (1962: 66) says, “a 

specimen of Z. iguana laid 17 eggs which 
hatched in 14 weeks.” No dates are given; 
however, 14 weeks fits well with the above 
laying dates, if the information on hatching 
dates (see Size above) is correct. A speci- 
men from Turbo, Isthmus of Darien, 
Panama, the largest female examined (420 
mm), contains 43 eggs of 35-40-mm 
diameter; there is no date of collection. 

Swanson (1950), in his notes on Pana- 
manian Z. iguana , gives times when young 
are seen in June and July, and judges that 
eggs are laid in February or early March. 
Correspondingly, he estimates that eggs 
require three months to hatch; given a 
three-and-a-half month ( = 14 to 15 weeks) 
incubation period, our laying dates would 
nearly coincide. He notes a female with 
eggs 25 mm in diameter in late January; 
these are, I believe, within a month of 
being ready to be laid. Swanson also notes 
a female with 72 eggs, from 3 to 6 mm in 
diameter; this number would, in my 
opinion, be astronomical for a single clutch, 
and I agree with Swanson that more than 
one clutch was potentially represented. 
Hirth (1963a) records clutches averaging 
36 eggs laid in March and early April. 
Hirth (1963b) also gives the optimal 
temperature for this species as above 30° 
C., and states that eggs take three months 
to hatch. Licht and Moberly (1965) note 
a 1200-gram female that laid 41 eggs on 6 
March 1964; eggs kept at 30° C. hatched 
in 73 days, on 18 May. 



Duellman (1954) records Z. iguana at 
2600 feet ( ca . 800 meters) in Michoacan, 
Mexico, and I have seen this species at ap- 
proximately the same elevation in remnant 
montane rain forest on The Mountain, 
Saba. On Les lies des Saintes, the lies de 
Pigeon, the leeward coast of La Guade- 
loupe, and some of the Grenadines ( e.g ., 
Kick-’em- Jenny ) Iguana iguana occupies 
as xeric habitats as are available in the 
Lesser Antilles. 

Ticks of the genus Amblyomma infest 
many specimens from Mexico, and Central 
and South America. A specimen from 
Bequia, Grenadines (MCZ 79058), sup- 
ported ticks of the genus Aponomma. The 
intestines and liver of Iguana iguana are 
sometimes infested with nematodes (Hill, 
1954). Leussink (1958) reports these 
nematodes to be of the genus Ozolaimus. 

Iguana iguana feed on a wide variety of 
animal and vegetable matter (see, for 
example, Ditmars, 1946). In the Lesser 
Antilles I have observed them eating bird 
eggs, mangoes, and prickly pear fruits. 
Loftin and Tyson (1965) record Iguana 
iguana feeding on carrion. 

Distribution . Iguana iguana occurs from 
about 24°30' north latitude (Costa Rica 
Village, Sinaloa, Mexico; Smith and Van 
Gelder, 1955), on the Pacific Coast, and 
about 21°30' north latitude (Laguna de 
Tamiahua, Veracruz, Mexico; Smith and 
Burger, 1951 ) , on the Atlantic Coast, south- 
ward at least to the Tropic of Capricorn 
(Gran Chaco, Paraguay; Hellmich, 1960). 
The species is conspicuously absent from 
the Tres Marias islands, off the Pacific 
coast of Mexico (Zweifel, 1960); it occurs 
in the Archipielago de las Perlas, off the 
Pacific coast of Panama (e.g., MCZ 9912, 
Saboga Island), and on Gorgona Island 
(MCZ 6992), off the Pacific coast of 
Colombia. 

The species occurs on the Isla Cozumel, 
Quintana Roo, Mexico (Smith and Taylor, 
1950), the Swan Islands (MCZ 32546-8, 
21695-8, and 73905), the islands of the 
Gulf of Honduras (e.g., MCZ 61120, 66354, 
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Half Moon Cay), the Com Islands (e.g., 
MCZ 26967), and on Old Providence and 
St. Andrew ( = Providencia and San 
Andres; Dunn and Saxe, 1950). 

On the coastal South American islands 
of the Caribbean, Hummelinck (1940) 
records Iguana iguana by sight or by speci- 
mens from Margarita, Los Testigos, Los 
Frailes, Los Hermanos, La Blanquilla, La 
Tortuga, Isla Orchilla, Los Roques, Isla 
Aves, Bonaire, Klein Bonaire, Curacao, and 
Aruba. The species is common, at least 
locally, in both Trinidad and Tobago 
(Underwood, 1962; MCZ 6095 and MCZ 
13338-9). 

On the Grenada Bank Iguana iguana 
occurs virtually throughout coastal Grenada 
and on most of the adjacent cays; it is not 
reported from Bird Island ( — “Mouchie 
Carre’) or Marquis Island, and is said to 
have been extirpated on Glover Island. 
There may be some islands of the Grena- 
dines from which the species is genuinely 
absent; I have encountered 7. iguana on the 
Isle-a-Caille, the Isle-a-Ronde, Kick-’em- 
Jenny, Mabouya Cay, Carriacou, Petite St. 
Vincent, Frigate Island (south of Union), 
Union Island, Tobago Cays, Cannouan, 
Savan Island, Petite Mustique, Mustique, 
Battowia, Quatre, and Bequia. 

On the St. Vincent Bank, Iguana iguana 
occurs virtually throughout the lowlands 
of St. Vincent, and on all of the coastal 
cays that support trees. 

On the St. Lucia Bank, this species 
occurs on the southern tip of Maria Island 
(the larger), off the southeast coast of St. 
Lucia, and on the northern windward coast 
(e.g., Grande Anse) of St. Lucia proper. I 
have not heard of the species occurring 
elsewhere on this bank in recent years, but 
there are old rumors of iguanas on Pigeon 
Island. 

The specimen of Iguana iguana cited by 
Boulenger (1885) as coming from Domin- 
ica constitutes an unconfirmed record (see 
Distribution , I. clelicatissima , and Discus- 
sion , below). 

In Les lies des Saintes, Iguana iguana 



is abundant on La Coche, Grande Ilet, 
central and eastern Terre de Haut, and the 
Ilet-a-Cabrit. This area forms a low, dry 
“crescent” around the wetter, western end 
of Terre de Ilaut, and lies largely to the 
east of the comparatively moist island of 
Terre de Bas. 

On the Guadeloupe Bank this species 
seems restricted to the lies de Pigeon ou 
Goyave and the adjacent, arid, leeward 
coast of La Guadeloupe proper. Iguanas 
are said to occur on the windward coast of 
La Guadeloupe (e.g., Bois Debut), but 1 
have been unable to ascertain the species. 

In the northern Lesser Antilles, Iguana 
iguana is locally abundant in southern 
Montserrat and occurs all over the low- 
lands of that island; on Saba this species 
is everywhere common; on St. Croix the 
species is locally abundant in the East End 
district, but is not reported to occur on any 
of the small cays of the St. Croix Bank. 

Iguana iguana occurs on many of the 
Virgin Islands of the Puerto Rico Bank 
(Dunn, 1934). 

Iguana iguana is extinct on Barbados, 
and may not have occurred there in post- 
Columbian times (Ray, 1964). There is 
no evidence that any of the Lesser An- 
tillean populations are the result of human 
introduction, and considerable evidence 
against this theory (see Discussion , below). 

The widest ranging, most variable, and 
probably the largest species of iguana is 
Iguana iguana. However, the most de- 
licious iguana is: 

IGUANA DELICATISSIMA LAURENTI 
( 1768 ) 

Iguana deli cat issima Laurenti (1768: 48). 

Iguana nudicollis Cuvier (1829: 45). 
Amblyrhynchtis delicatissimus , Wagler (1830: 

148). 

Iguana iguana reverti Hoffstetter (1940: 269). 

Type. None ever designated; Laurenti 
(1768) notes material deposited in the 
Museum of Turin, Italy, but no longer 
known to exist. For the same reasons given 
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under Iguana iguana , I do not regard it 
necessary to designate a neotype. 

Type locality. Indiis ( = The Indies); 
here restricted to the island of Terre de 
Bas, Les lies des Saintes, Departement de 
La Guadeloupe, French West Indies. The 
species is here abundant; see Remarks , 
above. 

Diagnosis. An Iguana with no large 
scale, separated by 12 or fewer small scales 
from the border of the tympanum, that has 
a greatest diameter more than 80 percent 
of the greatest diameter of the tympanum. 

Description. I have examined 29 speci- 
mens of this species. Of these, eight were 
skinned and could not be used for some 
characters; three were too small to 
definitely sex. Sexual dimorphism is ap- 
parent not only in primary sex characters, 
but also in size (not number) of femoral 
pores, as in Iguana iguana. 

Iguana delicatissima is probably genu- 
inely less variable than I. iguana . This is 
presumably because it occupies a much 
smaller range, but may possibly also be an 
artifact resulting from the fact that I have 
many fewer specimens of this species to 
examine. Variation in seven meristic char- 
acters is shown in Table 1. It is apparent 
that while average differences exist be- 
tween the two species in some of these 
characters, none of them will separate the 
forms. The following characters are worthy 
of closer consideration. 

Dorsal crest. Dorsal crest scales are 
counted as in I. iguana. Although the 
variation in I. delicatissima is completely 
included within that of I. iguana , there is a 
difference that is frequently noticeable in 
young individuals: juveniles of I. delicatis- 
sima typically have their dorsal crest scales 
in contact, whereas those of I. iguana are 
usually separated from each other by 
ordinary dorsal scales. This difference 
weakens with age, owing to the enlarge- 
ment of the crest scales, and is not helpful 
when one is dealing with adults. 

Ventral keeling . In Iguana delicatissima 
the ventrals are always at least tectiform 



and may be sharply keeled. Variation in 
this character is individual, rather than 
geographic. MCZ 57849 and 60823-4 from 
Woodford Hill, Dominica, show this vari- 
ation clearly. 

Femoral pores. The number of femoral 
pores averages higher in Z. delicatissima 
than in 7. iguana. The highest count is 
from MCZ 60823, Woodford Hill, Domi- 
nica, which has 19 pores in the primary row 
and 6 in a secondary row, for a total of 25. 
The highest count for a specimen with a 
single row of femoral pores is 22 (MCZ 
10969, Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes). 
The lowest count (16) comes from MCZ 
10699, which has been erroneously re- 
corded as having been collected in the 
Cayman Islands (see Discussion , below). 
However, MCZ 16157, from Anguilla, and 
MCZ 60824, from Woodford Hill, Domi- 
nica, have but 18 femoral pores. Double 
rows of femoral pores are present in MCZ 
82306 from between Terre de Bas and 
Pointe du Gouvernail, Terre de Bas, Les 
lies des Saintes. The femoral pores of MCZ 
60824 from Woodford Hill, Dominica, are 
irregularly staggered. Cochran (1941) re- 
ports multiple femoral pore rows in 
Cyclura cornuta , and the condition prob- 
ably occurs in other species of Cyclura. 

Tubercular nape scales. Large, tubercu- 
lar nape scales are not usually present in 
Iguana delicatissima , but MCZ 10969 from 
Terre de Haut, Les lies des Saintes, has 
them strikingly developed, and they are 
also developed, though to a lesser extent, 
in MCZ 60824 from Woodford Hill, 
Dominica, MCZ 82307 from L’Anse des 
Galets, Desirade, and MCZ 16155 from 
St. Eustatius. 

Subtympanic plate. In all specimens of 
Iguana delicatissima examined but one, 
MCZ 10969 from Terre de Haut, Les lies 
des Saintes, there was no large scale at a 
distance of 12, or less, small scales from the 
border of the tympanum. MCZ 10969, 
which comes closest to Iguana iguana in 
this character, is shown in Figure 2. 

Snout squamation. The snout scales of 
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I. delicatissima are typically flat and un- 
aligned. However, MCZ 6098 from St. 
Barts has aligned, though flat, median 
snout scales, and MCZ 82308 from Gaynors 
Gut, Antigua, has swollen, though irregu- 
larly arranged, snout scales. 

Occipitals . The occipital scales of adult 
Iguana delicatissima are typically very 
convex and may even be bluntly spikelike. 
Such occipital scales are particularly well 
developed in adult males ( e.g ., MCZ 82305 
from between Terre de Bas and Pointe du 
Gouvernail, Terre de Bas, Les lies des 
Saintes; MCZ 16154 from St. Eustatius; and 
MCZ 16156 from Anguilla). In very large 
adult females, such as MCZ 82308 from 
Gaynors Gut, Antigua, the terrain of the 
top of the head may be equally precipitous. 

Shoulder stripe. Two juveniles, MCZ 
6098 from St. Barts and MCZ 74345 from 
the lie Fourchue near St. Barts, have well- 
developed shoulder stripes. The only adult 
specimen examined with a well-defined 
shoulder stripe is MCZ 10969 from Terre 
de Haut, Les lies des Saintes. 

Coloration and pattern. Most I. deli- 
catissima are uniform in body color. How- 
ever, MCZ 10969 from Terre de Haut, Les 
lies des Saintes, has light, vertical streaks 
on the sides. A specimen from Picard 
Estate, Dominica (JDL 272), has light- 
bordered dark markings on the sides that 
approach the ornateness of a “carpet pat- 
tern” (see 7. iguana), but are far less bold. 
Juveniles, like MCZ 74345, MCZ 6098, and 
PANS 8083, show a pattern consisting of 
a double row of light spots along the side 
of the body and a similar double row of 
light streaks along the sides of the tail. 

All of the young individuals of Iguana 
delicatissima seen were bright apple green; 
with advancing age, the color darkens, and 
old adults, especially males, may be dark 
slate ( e.g., MCZ 82305 from between Terre 
de Bas and Pointe du Gouvernail, Terre de 
Bas, Les lies des Saintes). Some females 
(e.g., MCZ 75831 from the lie Fourchue) 
may be slate-colored, too. There appears 
to be some geographic variation in the 



manner of the shift from green to grey. 
In Martinique and Dominica I have seen 
very large, but never grey individuals. To 
the north, in Les lies des Saintes, La 
Desirade, and St. Eustatius the transition 
is gradual, and takes place between ap- 
proximately 275 and 300 mm snout-vent 
length. It seems to affect mostly males. In 
Antigua the transition from green to grey 
is apparently quite abrupt at approximately 
the same size as above; I have seen about a 
dozen individuals in the field, but never 
one of intermediate color. However, in 
Antigua, females may also be exempt from 
greying, as MCZ 82308 from Gaynor’s 
Gut was bright blue-green in life. On the 
Anguilla Bank, where delicatissima is 
frequently extremely abundant, I have 
observed very few greying individuals, and 
there seems to be an abrupt shift in both 
sexes from green to grey or grey -brown at 
about 300 mm, snout-vent length. Boulen- 
ger (1885) remarks on the yellowish head 
color of adult 7. delicatissima. This color 
is the result of fading after preservation. In 
all adults seen, whether green or grey, the 
head was distinctly bluish, though in slate- 
colored individuals lighter than the re- 
mainder of the body. 

The dewlap of 7. delicatissima varies 
from green to slate grey in close cor- 
respondence with the dorsal coloration. I 
have never seen an individual with mark- 
ings on the dewlap. 

The only geographically correlated vari- 
ation in 7. delicatissima I have discerned is 
the ontogenetic shift from green to grey. 
This may be summarized by saying that as 
one proceeds northward in the range of 
this species there is a tendency, beginning 
in males, for large adults to turn grey; in 
the northern part of the range (Anguilla 
Bank) both sexes become abruptly grey on 
attaining large size; in the southern part 
of the range (Martinique and Dominica) 
even very large, old males may be quite 
bright green. 

Size . The smallest individual examined, 
PANS 8083, bears the datum “West 
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Indies,” and measures 93 mm, snout-vent 
length. In this specimen the yolk sac scar 
is quite obliterated. I have seen no 
hatchlings of this species; native opinion on 
Dominica and Terre de Bas, Les lies des 
Saintes, has it that the young of this species 
hatch in December, January, and February. 
The smallest individuals seen, in June, July, 
and August, look approximately the right 
size to have hatched about six months 
previously. 

The largest museum specimen examined 
is a female from Antigua, MCZ 82308, 
measuring 346 mm snout to vent; this is 
as large as any female I have ever seen. 
A male from Anguilla, MCZ 16156, 
measures 345 mm snout to vent; this is 
far from the largest individual I have seen. 
Each of these specimens has a total length 
of about four feet. A male from Melville 
Hall, Dominica, collected in July, 1958, was 
over five feet in total length. Unfortunately, 
in 1958 I was collecting iguanas only for 
the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, and 
was unaware that there was anything re- 
markable about a five-foot Iguana cleli- 
catissima on Dominica; because juveniles 
survive best in captivity, this individual 
was prepared par fumee by Mrs. C. A. 
Winston, of Woodford Hill, and the 
Winston family and I ate it. I have seen 
specimens in the field on Terre de Bas that 
certainly seemed to be even larger than this 
one. 

As in 7. iguana , collectors have a bias for 
smaller individuals; the same problems of 
preservation and storage mentioned pre- 
viously apply to this species, too. 

Population structure and ecology. As in 
Iguana iguana , 7. delicatissima may be 
either infradispersed or strikingly clumped. 
The same remarks made for 7. iguana con- 
cerning habitat seem to hold for 7. deli- 
catissima: in the driest parts of the range 
(e.g., the Anguilla Bank) colonies are the 
general rule; in wet areas ( e.g ., windward 
Dominica), infradispersion seems to be 
more normal. 

Native opinion, as discussed above, has 



it that 7. delicatissima hatch from Decem- 
ber to February; the size of young seen 
and collected between June and August 
indicates that this is probably true. 

Eggs are probably usually laid from 
August to October. A female from the lie 
Fourchue collected on 12 July (MCZ 
75831) contains 17 eggs with an average 
diameter of about 25 mm; MCZ 82308, 
collected at Gaynors Gut, Antigua, on 27 
August contains 18 eggs with diameters 
from 6 to 17 mm. I dug up a clutch of 22 
eggs at Woodford Hill, Dominica, in late 
August, 1959; they were oblong, and about 
35 mm in length. This clutch was laid in 
sand under sea grape ( Cocoloba ) at a depth 
of about ten centimeters. 

Population structure of the two species 
of Iguana in the Lesser Antilles seems 
basically identical. 

Iguana delicatissima occupies wet, low- 
land forest in Martinique and Dominica; 
the conditions elsewhere in its range vary 
from moderately xeric forest (e.g., Terre 
de Bas, Les lies des Saintes) to arid, 
cactus-and-rock areas like the lie Fourchue, 
on the Anguilla Bank. I have never en- 
countered the species above 300-meters 
elevation, despite many weeks of collecting 
in highland areas. 

I have found ticks on only one specimen 
of Iguana delicatissima: ASFS 11445, from 
Layou, Dominica. Dr. G. M. Kohls (Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory) reports (in lift.) 
that these are an unknown species of 
Amblyomma. Leussink (1958) reports 
nematodes of the genus Ozolaimus from 
specimens taken on St. Barts and St. 
Eustatius; Leussink called all his specimens 
7. iguana, but Dr. C. E. Ray (USNM) got 
Leussink to check and reports (in Hit.) 
that these specimens are, in fact, 7. deli- 
catissima. 

The diet of 7. delicatissima is like that 
of the omnivorous 7. iguana. I have seen 
wild specimens feeding on bird eggs, 
prickly pear fruits, and carrion (a dead 
goat). In captivity on Dominica they ate 
mangoes, bananas, lettuce, several local 
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vines (unidentified), raw meat, and eggs, 
but were never seen to eat papaya or citrus 
fruits. 

Distribution. The range of Iguana deli - 
catissima is almost always misstated. Dunn 
(1934), after carefully noting the records 
of this species from Martinique (p. 2), 
sums up its range as being “from Anguilla 
to lies des Saintes” (p. 3). Etheridge (1964: 
68) gives the range of I. delicatissima as 
the “Leeward Islands and Guadeloupe.” 
Underwood (1962: 66) says, “Iguana 

delicatissima is found only on some of the 
Leeward Islands.” However, he lists the 
species from the two largest of the “Wind- 
ward Islands,” — Martinique and Dominica. 

On the Martinique Bank this species still 
occurs in the Bois Mon tout (I examined 
the fresh skin of a specimen shot there in 
August, 1964) and along the north coast 
from Grande Riviere to Cap St. Martin, 
where I have seen wild individuals (there 
was one individual from this area residing 
in the zoo at Fort Saint Louis, Fort-de- 
France, until the hurricane of 1962). It 
is said that iguanas occur on the Ilet 
Chancel (a coastal cay of Martinique), but 
I encountered none there. There are said 
to be iguanas on Fort Saint Louis, and the 
habitat looks excellent. I suspect these may 
be zoo escapees and their descendants, but 
I have never seen one there. 

On the Dominica Bank, Iguana delicatis- 
sima is common along both coasts of 
Dominica proper. The few, tiny, offshore 
cays (e.g., Salybia) probably do not support 
populations. At Picard Estate (leeward 
coast) and Morne Paix Bouche (windward 
coast) the species occurs to about 1000 
feet. 

In Les lies des Saintes / . delicatissima 
occupies, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, only Terre de Bas, where it is 
abundant, and western Terre de Haut. 
This area is slightly wetter than the low 
elevation, dry “crescent” composed of La 
Coche, Grande Ilet, eastern Terre de Haut, 
and the Ilet-a-Cabrit, where Iguana iguana 
is abundant. 



On the Guadeloupe Bank I. delicatissima 
occurs in the Bois Eusebe, of Grande Terre, 
and is abundant on La Desirade. Under- 
wood’s statement (1962: 144) that this 
species is “common on the coastal Ilet 
Gouyave” ( = lies de Pigeon ) is un- 
substantiated; see Distribution, Iguana 
iguana, and Discussion, below. 

The Antigua Bank includes the large 
island of Barbuda, and numerous smaller 
islands and cays that support large reptile 
populations (e.g., Long, Great Bird, 
Guana, Green, Pelican, and York islands). 
Nevertheless, a thorough search for iguanas 
all over the Antigua Bank reveals only the 
colony of I. delicatissima in Gaynor’s Gut, 
on the Antigua mainland. 

Despite Underwood’s (1962: 135) as- 
sertion, “Iguanas are known to occur on 
Redonda,” there are no iguanas of any 
species on that island, and no evidence that 
there ever were any (see Discussion, be- 
low ) . 

Iguana delicatissima is locally abundant 
on St. Eustatius, but I have been unable 
to find it elsewhere on the St. Kitts Bank. 
A specimen from Nevis, MCZ 6096, I 
regard as a reasonable indication that the 
species was once more widespread on this 
bank. The species may well still occur on 
Nevis: I have seen none there, but local 
reports are conflicting. 

On the Anguilla Bank I. delicatissima 
is peculiarly distributed. It is locally 
abundant on Anguilla (e.g., Katouche 
Bay) and St. Barts (e.g., Baie de St. Jean). 
Huge colonies swarm on the He Fourchue, 
Les lies Fregate, and the lie Chevreau, or 
Bonhomme. The species is reported still to 
occur locally on St. Martin, but to be very 
rare (I have never seen it there). I have 
visited most of the other large cays on this 
bank (Dog Island, Scrub Island, Anguillita, 
Flat Island or Tintamarre, the lie Boulan- 
ger, the He Toe Vers, and the He Coco), 
and have never seen iguanas on any of 
them. 

Comparisons. The two species of Iguana 
are very similar. The only definitive dis- 
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tinction is the presence or size of the sub- 
tympanic plate; this large scale is present, 
separated by not more than 12 small scales 
from the edge of the tympanum, and has a 
greatest diameter of at least 80 percent of 
die greatest diameter of the tympanum in 
I. iguana. In one specimen of I. delicatis- 
sima there is a scale, one of the sublabial 
series, separated by ten scales from the 
edge of the tympanum; the diameter of this 
scale, however, is ca. 75 percent of the 
diameter of the tympanum. This specimen 
is clearly I. delicatissima , and is not inter- 
mediate between the two species, in my 
opinion; it is MCZ 10969, from Terre de 
Haut, Les lies des Saintes. 

Some other characters show average 
differences between the two species. Z. 
delicatissima has a higher average number 
of femoral pores, but the overlap is great 
(see Table 1). I. delicatissima is not usually 
banded, and I. iguana usually is (but 
see, for example, MCZ 79747 or MCZ 
82309, unbanded specimens of 1. iguana). 
The dorsal crest scales of juvenile I. 
delicatissima are usually in contact, whereas 
those of juvenile I. iguana are usually 
separated by undifferentiated dorsals; this 
difference certainly disappears with age, 
and its constancy cannot be assumed with 
only three juveniles of I. delicatissima on 
hand. 

The two species are compared with re- 
spect to meristic characters in Table 1. 

DISCUSSION 

Well-entrenched theory in the literature 
states that West Indian Iguana iguana are 
somehow unnatural interlopers in areas 
where they have no real right to be. Dunn 
(1934) thought it possible that some 
iguanas had been introduced to the Swan 
Islands, but preferred to believe that the 
variability in snout squamation there was 
perfectly natural; I agree with his prefer- 
ence. Schmidt and Inger (1957: 122) state: 
“The common iguana, Iguana iguana , is 
apparently a recent immigrant to the 



southern Lesser Antilles and the Virgin 
Islands from northern South America, and 
has driven out the native ground iguana 
(genus Ctjclura . . .) from these islands.” 
There is no evidence to support any aspect 
of this contention. 

The story of the introduction of Iguana 
iguana into this area reaches its greatest 
elaboration with Underwood (1962). The 
groundwork is laid (p. 66) as follows: “It 
has been suggested that the Caribs may 
have transported iguanas because they are 
edible. The Caribs are known to have 
invaded the Lesser Antilles from South 
America. They could therefore have car- 
ried South American animals northwards 
into the islands. It could be suggested that 
Iguana delicatissima occupied the Leeward 
Islands without competition, and that the 
Caribs brought Iguana i. iguana into some 
of the Leeward Islands where they 
escaped. If there were no iguanas in an 
island already, then the newly introduced 
iguanas colonized without competition; if, 
as may well have been, Iguana delicatis- 
sima were in some of these islands the 
South American form may have supplanted 
them.” 

Underwood does not leave us with only 
these suggestions. In his discussion (p. 
117) of Iguana in the Virgin Islands, he 
states: “If they were introduced, as they 
surely were, one would expect them to be 
on the principal islands. . . .” Some 12 
pages later (p. 129), he tells us that the 
occurrence of I. iguana on Saba “may well 
be due to human transport. . . ” Mont- 
serratian I. iguana add a new twist to the 
burgeoning myth (p. 138): “it seems likely 
that this iguana has been introduced and, 
perhaps, supplanted the native species. 
They were allegedly released about 50 
years ago by a Mr. Driver.” With respect 
to Z. iguana on St. Lucia, Underwood (p. 
156) says, “. . . it is perhaps indigenous and 
possibly the northernmost limit of the 
natural occurrence of this South American 
iguana.” 

As has been pointed out above, the two 
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species of Iguana occur sympatrically in 
Les lies des Saintes; while there is evidence 
of a comparative wet versus dry niche seg- 
regation between them, the ecological 
spectrum of these islands is very narrow, 
and both species are extremely abundant. 
This is the finest evidence against the 
suggestion that one species has supplanted, 
or will supplant, the other; certainly if the 
two species of Iguana can survive together 
in Les lies des Saintes, the belief that one 
of them has driven out Cyclura in the 
larger and more diverse Virgin Islands is 
hardly tenable. 

The finest evidence against the theory 
of introduction, in any form, is the nature 
of the variation in Iguana iguana itself. 
The southern Lesser Antillean populations 
(Grenada to St. Lucia) combine eastern 
South American laterodorsal banding with 
what is indistinguishable from Mexican or 
northern Central American “rhinolopha” 
snout squamation. Some Brasilian individu- 
als could have served as the initial propa- 
gule type for these populations; even if this 
be true, with respect to snout squamation, 
at least, the southern Lesser Antillean 
animals have gone far beyond their pos- 
sible Brasilian ancestors. Iguana iguana 
from the Guadeloupeen Archipelago are 
quite ordinary, and resemble those from 
northeastern South America; however, they 
may be quite patternless, or grey, or both, 
and these characteristics — especially the 
latter combination — are rare or nonexistent 
elsewhere in the species range. 

The northern Lesser Antillean Iguana 
iguana (from Montserrat, Saba, St. Croix, 
and, presumably, the other Virgin Islands) 
seem to me to display the most convincing 
evidence against introduction. With re- 
spect to their tubercular nape scales and 
dorsal crest, they fit into the overall 
geographic variation of their species. Their 
occasional carpet patterns could be dupli- 
cated effectively in Peru or Brasil, and 
their melanism, which seems to increase as 
one proceeds northward, reaches extremes 
that could only be matched, as far as I 



know, by animals from the Venezuelan 
coastal cays. If Mr. Driver did, in fact, 
introduce the iguanas to Montserrat about 
50 years ago (Underwood, 1962: 138), he 
had a wonderful ability to select his stock; 
the resultant populations have, in 50 years, 
come to fit perfectly into the group of 
populations to which they belong geo- 
graphically in terms of the variation they 
exhibit. 

When I was in Montserrat in 1964 I 
made a special effort to track down the 
story of Mr. Drivers introduction. The 
results were remarkable. He and several 
other people have been variously credited 
locally with introducing into Montserrat 
not only iguanas, but three different spe- 
cies of birds, a large frog of the genus 
Leptodactylus, a toad, the snake Alsophis 
(an endemic form), and the mongoose 
( Herpestes ). These introductions were not 
all successful, of course; some of these 
animals, like mongooses, do not even reside 
in Montserrat. Usually each species has 
proponents for the theory that it alone was 
the animal introduced, the remaining 
forms being regarded as native. The best 
spokesman I could find for the cause of the 
iguanas assured me that they had come 
from Dominica, where 7. iguana is not 
known to occur, but where 7. clelicatissima 
is common. The story of Mr. Driver and 
his iguanas may be dismissed as an oc- 
casional variation in the theme of a popular 
local myth. 

Variation, geographic and individual, is 
discussed in detail under Description for 
Iguana iguana in the Lesser Antilles. The 
facts of this variation convince me, at least, 
that no human introduction is responsible 
for the presence of Iguana iguana any- 
where in the Lesser Antilles. 

Underwood (1962: 144) states that 

Iguana clelicatissima is “common” on the 
lies de Pigeon, or Goyave; I have never 
seen the species there, but Iguana iguana 
is certainly abundant on these cays. 
Similarly, Underwood (1962: 149) states 
that 7. clelicatissima is “common on Terre- 
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de-Haut.” The species is recorded from 
this island, but the common species there, 
as in die other driest areas of Les lies des 
Saintes, is Iguana iguana. 

Underwood (1962: 135) says that 

‘'iguanas are known to occur on Redonda.'' 
Mr. Kingsley Howes, of Plymouth, Mont- 
serrat, knows more about the animal life 
of Redonda, first hand, dian anyone I 
know; he reports (personal communication) 
that he has never seen or heard of an 
iguana on Redonda. Dr. Richard Howard, 
Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, has 
been all over Redonda working on its plant 
life; he reports the same thing (personal 
communication). I went to Redonda in 
the company of three goat hunters who 
made a good share of their livelihood 
scrambling over this island; diey had never 
seen or heard of iguanas on Redonda. A 
search in every conceivable part of this 
small island revealed no traces of iguanas. 
Perhaps the source of the Redonda iguana 
fable is Sloane (1707: 42): “Between 
Montserrat and Nieves lies a very small 
island called Redondo or Rotonda, dis- 
covered by Colombus in his Second 
Voyage, who gave it the Name of Santa 
Maria Rotonda , for its Figure. ... I was 
inform'd by those who have been upon it, 
that ... it has . . . great store of Iguanas 
of a blackish color." In some parts of the 
Lesser Antilles where people are unused 
to seeing Iguana , Ameiva are called 
“iguanas” or “ ‘guanas”; from the color of 
the animals mentioned by Sloane, I think 
we may assume that his informant referred 
to the large, black ground lizard, Ameiva 
atrata , which is endemic. 

There are three unconfirmed records of 
Iguana iguana that require discussion here. 
Boulenger (1885) lists a specimen of this 
species said to have been taken on Domi- 
nica. No reconfirmation of this record is 
known to me; I do not regard this record 
as valid. 

Dumeril and Bibron (1837) mention I. 
iguana (under the name “ tuberculata ”) 
from Martinique. All subfossil material 



( e.g., Hoffstetter, 1940, 1946, under the 
name of “I. i. revertf) and all the living 
animals seen (see above) from Martinique 
are Z. delicatissima. I suspect that Dumeril 
and Bibron examined specimens from 
Guadeloupe, or elsewhere, that had been 
shipped to Paris from Martinique; this was, 
apparently, all too frequently the source of 
the locality datum “Martinique.” I do not 
regard this record as valid. 

Gray (1845) presented a specimen of Z. 
iguana (of the “rhinolopha” grade, not 
“ Iguana iguana iguana ” as stated by Under- 
wood, 1962: 134), said to have come from 
St. Kitts, to the British Museum. This 
locality seems most unlikely, in view of 
the known variation in Z. iguana , as dis- 
cussed above. The confusion of the names 
“St. Kitts” and “St. Lucia” is precedented 
(see Lazell, 1964), and I think Gray's 
specimen probably came from the latter 
island. Apparently no iguanas of either 
species occur on St. Kitts today; this record 
should be discounted. 

There are three records for Iguana deli - 
catissima that are unconfirmed, aside from 
Underwood's (1962: 144) “Ilet Gouyave” 
mention from Guadeloupe, discussed 
above. Cuvier (1829) claims to have seen 
this species from “Brasil and Guadeloupe” 
(under the name “nudicollis”) . I suspect 
that he saw a specimen either with incor- 
rect locality data or, perhaps more likely, 
an Iguana iguana with a small subtympanic 
plate and no tubercular nape scales. 
Similar misidentifications have been made 
independently (e.g., I. iguana, MCZ 24390, 
Marajo Island, Brasil; see Description for 
this species). I. delicatissima does not 
occur in Brasil. 

Cope (1869) records “nudicollis” from 
the Swan Islands; this is certainly an error. 
I suspect that an individual lacking en- 
larged, tubercular nape scales (probably a 
juvenile) is also the basis of the mis- 
identification in this case. Dunn's (1934) 
suggestion that this animal might have 
been imported from the Cayman Islands 
depends on the validity of the last un- 
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confirmed record for this species. An 
Iguana delicatissima , MCZ 10699, bears 
the data “Cayman Is. W. W. Brown, leg” 
Lewis (in Grant, 1940) notes corresponding 
with Brown concerning this specimen; 
Lewis writes further to me: “With regard 
to the Iguana delicatissima . . . (from the 
Cayman Islands), I did correspond with 
W. W. Brown the alleged collector . . . He 
was a meticulous collector who kept excel- 
lent notes. He told me quite definitely that 
he did not collect that specimen ... (in 
the Cayman Islands). He assumed, as I 
had, that somewhere along the line the 
label must have been switched. There is 
no reason to doubt that Brown collected it 
elsewhere. Personally I do not think that 
any iguanas were ever imported to the 
Cayman Islands for food.” This specimen 
is largely skinned out; it seems to have 
been a female, and was probably green. 
It probably was not over 300 mm, snout- 
vent length, so it might have come from 
any part of the range of the species. 

All of these unconfirmed records for 
Iguana delicatissima should be discounted. 

It is apparent that iguanas once occurred 
in places where they do not survive today 
( e.g ., Ray, 1964, for I. iguana on Barba- 
dos); too, in many places iguanas are only 
locally abundant ( e.g., Antigua and St. 
Croix), and it may be that they were 
previously more widespread. There is no 
readily apparent cause for the disappear- 
ance of iguanas, and no evidence that man, 
mongooses, dogs, cats, goats, or pigs — 
singly or in combination — have affected 
them is available. Those losses that have 
occurred may all have happened long 
before Columbus saw the New World, 
and there is no certain evidence that 
appreciable range restrictions on presently 
occupied land areas have occurred in post- 
Columbian times. However, it is obvious 
that small areas of suitable habitat, like 
Gaynor’s Gut, Antigua (I. delicatissima), 
or the pond-dotted East End District of 
St. Croix (I. iguana) can be readily de- 
stroyed by man. Steps should be taken to 



preserve these areas; man is quite suffi- 
ciently abundant in the Lesser Antilles 
already. 
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